1 Introduction: nature and purpose 
of the survey 

During the academic year 1981-82, members of the Classics Committee 
of HM Inspectorate undertook a programme of visits in order to obtain 
up-to-date and detailed information about the range and quality of classics 
teaching in independent schools of various kinds. The total number of 
schools visited was 33, including 2 in Wales. No statistical criteria were 
employed to select a sample of schools and consequently this report does 
not attempt to generalise beyond the scope of the schools visited. How- 
ever, in their preliminary planning HMI sought to identify major cate- 
gories of schools within the independent sector and to ensure that each 
category was represented by several visits. 10 former direct grant schools 
were visited; the 18 other independent secondary schools ranged in size 
from under 100 to over 1000 pupils and included a number of well- 
known ‘major public schools’. Visits were also made to five preparatory 
schools. Brief details, but not names, of all the schools visited are given 
in an appendix. 

The visits were arranged without any systematic attempt to cover all the 
many important variables within each category, but as it happens the 
schools visited reflect to a considerable extent major differences in 
organisation and may be thought to include a broad cross-section of 
independent schools, though without in any way conforming to the 
statistical weighting within different categories. HMI were anxious to 
incorporate some instances of the best known practice in classics teaching 
in the independent sector, and the limited programme of visits was 
directed towards those schools where fairly substantial provision was 
believed to exist. Overall, therefore, the sample is skewed towards schools 
whose classics department was known to be reasonably strong in 
numbers: what was less certain, and what the exercise was designed to 
discover, was the quality of the work. 

It is hoped that the information provided and the conclusions drawn from 
it will serve to inform discussion of some issues and trends in classics 
teaching both within and beyond the independent sector. Of the sections 
which follow, numbers 2 to 8 deal only with the 28 independent 
secondary schools which were visted; visits to the five preparatory schools 
are described separately in 9. HMI are grateful for the ready cooperation 
afforded by the heads and members of staff of the schools visited. 
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2 Classics and school organisation 

The availability and length of courses 

Latin 

All 28 secondary schools had main-school Latin courses culminating in a 
General Certificate of Education Ordinary (GCE 0-) level examination 
taken at the end of year 5 or earlier: 

11 offered 5-year courses (years 1-5); 

4, which received their pupils at 13-plus, offered 3-year courses (years 
3-5) which presumed at least 2 years’ previous study of the subject; 

15 offered 4-year courses (5 in years 1-4; 10 in years 2-5); 

1 offered a 2-year course (years 4-5). 

3 schools offered both a 4-year course in years 1-4, for an express 
stream, and a 5-year course for other pupils; 2 regularly entered all their 
Latin candidates at the end of year 4, a year before their other O-levels. 
In the schools visited about half of the O-level Latin candidates had 
studied the subject for five or more years, and almost all the remainder 
for four. 

Of the 25 schools which had some classics in the sixth form, 23 offered 
General Certificate of Education Advanced level courses in Latin (or, in 
two instances, followed a Latin-with-Roman History syllabus). 4 schools 
had an O-level Latin course in the sixth form; 2 of these, and 2 others, 
provided an opportunity to continue some study of Latin without an 
examination objective. Separate or additional eighth year teaching was 
provided in 11 schools (in five of them until November only). 



Greek 

19 schools had main-school Greek courses; of the 9 which did not, one 
offered a General Certificate of Education Alternative Ordinary level 
Greek course in the sixth form. Course length ranged from two to four 
years, the 3-year course starting in year 3 being the commonest: 

2 schools offered 4-year courses (years 2-5); 
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10 offered 3-year courses (9 in years 3-5; 1 in years 4-6); 

8 offered 2-year courses (2 in years 3-4; 6 in years 4-5). 

The schools which had courses terminating in year 4 both had express 
streams proceeding directly into the sixth form: in one of them, all candi- 
dates for Greek were automatically in the express stream; in the other, 
where the express stream was taught Greek in company with some pupils 
on a 3-year course, they could if they wished postpone their O-level 
Greek examination until they were in the sixth form. Of the 7 schools 
which deferred a start until year 4, 5 provided a 2-year course to O-level, 
one regularly by-passed the O-level examination, and one extended the 
course into year 6 when pupils were entered for the AO examination. 2 
schools made an unusually early start on Greek. In one of these, the 
course in year 2 was really only a ‘taster’, with just one period a week. 
The other, however, a recently established school with a distinctive 
philosophy, had not only given Greek a full place in the curriculum (for 
all pupils) from year 2 onwards, but was proposing to institute a yet 
earlier start in future, at 8 plus. 

Advanced level Greek was available in the sixth forms of 17 schools, and 
additional or separate eighth year teaching was offered in seven of these 
(in two instances until November only). 2 schools provided beginners’ 
courses leading to O or AO examinations and one of these also gave an 
opportunity of continuing the subject with no examination target; 2 made 
provision (described above) for students to complete O or AO courses 
begun in main school; and one offered a sixth-form course in New 
Testament Greek. 



Other classical courses 

Only 9 schools made any provision below the sixth form for classical 
courses which did not include the learning of a classical language; and in 
only 4 of these 9 did the course culminate in an O-level (or equivalent) 
examination: 

(i) Examination courses (4): One school offered Greek literature in 
translation, as a two-year course in years 4-5; one offered classical 
civilisation as a two-year course in years 4-5 and another the same 
subject as a one-year course in year 5 only; whilst the fourth school 
continued in years 4 and 5 a Roman civilisation course which had 
started (for pupils who were not making adequate progress in 
Latin) in year 3. 
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(ii) Non-examination courses (5): 2 schools made one-year classical 
civilisation courses available, in year 3 only, for pupils who were 
not making progress in Latin: unlike the Roman civilisation course 
referred to in (i) above, which had a similar origin, these two 
courses did not lead to an external examination. The 3 remaining 
schools offered some form of classical ‘foundation 5 course, starting 
in year I and taken by all pupils: in one school this was a one-year 
ancient history course preceding the opportunity of starting Latin 
in year 2; in another it was a one-year classical civilisation course, 
similarly preceding the start of Latin but continuing in year 2 also 
for those pupils who did not start Latin or German then; in the 
third school the one-year classical civilisation course taken by all 
pupils in year I was not immediately followed by Latin, and indeed 
there was no other classical component in the curriculum before 
year 4, when a Latin option became available. 

The schools visited in the survey appear to have given little attention to 
the case for including classical civilisation in the main-school curricul um 
as a subject in its own right. Almost without exception it exists, if it 
exists at all, either as an introduction to Latin or as an escape-route for 
pupils thought unlikely to profit from further study of the language. 

A-level classical civilisation courses were found in 3 schools, Roman civi- 
lisation in one, and ancient history in 13 (including one school in which 
it was being phased out in favour of classical civilisation). Other sixth- 
form courses included O-level Greek literature in translation (two schools) 
and O-level ancient history and AO archaeology (one school each). Six 
schools incorporated a classical element into the general studies 
programme of some or all sixth-form students. 



The scope for choice 

In 19 of the 28 schools Latin was compulsory for all, or almost all, 
pupils for at least one year (regardless of the stage at which it was 
introduced) and in 12 of these it remained compulsory for at least two 
years. In a further 2 schools Latin, although not strictly compulsory, was 
clearly ‘expected 5 — for at least one year — of all pupils who were judged 
capable of taking it, and only ‘time-table fillers’ were provided as an 
alternative. In 7 schools Latin was, from the start of the course, an 
alternative or option which pupils could choose or reject, though the 
nature of the guidance would differ from school to school. In 2 of the 7 
there was a straight choice between Latin and German; in one the choice 
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lay between Latin, German and classical civilisation; in the other 4 
schools a more complicated system of options came into operation at the 
point at which Latin became available, and it is not possible to identify 
particular subjects which the choice of Latin would automatically 
eliminate. 

In only 3 of the 28 schools was Latin still a compulsory subject in years 
4 and 5 — ie right up to the point at which pupils were entered for a 
public examination — though there were 4 others in which over half the 
pupils retained the subject as part of their GCE course and in which the 
school appeared to expect the subject to be kept up by all who were 
proving capable in it. In the 21 schools in which Latin appeared 
genuinely to be an option in years 4 and 5, it was often difficult to 
identify particular subjects which would be ruled out by a decision to 
take Latin. Where the choice was more clear-cut, the subjects most 
commonly ruled out were art and German, followed by biology, home 
economics and other ‘design’ subjects: in one school, pupils who took 
Latin at this stage omitted physics, art and home economics, and 
there was another school in which history, art and music were all 
excluded. In no school was it possible to combine Latin with any 
other classical subject except Greek : 4 schools however made some use of 
‘hybrid’ Latin examinations (combining Latin with aspects of classical 
civilisation in roughly equal proportions within a single course) — usually 
only for the less competent linguists, but in one instance in order to pro- 
duce a different balance within the course for all pupils taking Latin. 

There were therefore 7 schools in which Latin was, generally speaking, a 
part of the core curriculum to O-level; 7 in which it was never more than 
an option; and 14 schools in which Latin started as a compulsory subject 
but was pursued to O-level by greatly reduced numbers. These figures 
indicate: 

(i) The scope for the further development of ‘non-linguistic’ examin- 
ation courses (see pages 3 and 4), to make classics accessible and 
attractive to a wider range of pupils; and 

(ii) The need for Latin courses which will not lead to a public examin- 
ation to have a clearly-understood ‘surrender-value’ for the pupils 
concerned. 

In only one school was Greek compulsory at any stage: this was the 
school mentioned in the last sentence of the first paragraph of page 3, 
which had a particular regard for classical languages and included Latin, 
Greek and Sanskrit in the curriculum of most pupils to O-level. In the 18 
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schools in which Greek was an option it appeared always (insofar as 
evidence was available) to rule out a second modern language, except 
perhaps in the one school which claimed to offer Greek as an additional 
subject. Pupils who took Greek to O-level were invariably studying Latin 
also in years 4 and 5, and the combination of the two classical subjects 
would in many of the schools rule out one of the humanities (commonly 
geography), all or most of the aesthetic/creative subjects and occasionally 
a science. Interestingly, however, at least 9 of the 19 schools which 
offered Greek insisted on the retention of at least one science to O-level, 
and 5 of these insisted on at least two. 

In the sixth form, one school restricted its A-level Greek and ancient his- 
tory courses to students who were also taking Latin. Elsewhere, there 
appeared to be little formal restriction on the subject combinations 
available to students of classics, and most schools clearly went as far as 
they could to accommodate the preferences of individual sixth-formers. 



Time allocation 

In timetables which ranged from 35 to 44 periods per week, an allocation 
of four periods was almost universal for Latin courses in years 1-3; the 
average allocation was marginally higher in year 4, and in year 5 schools 
were evenly divided between those which provided four periods and those 
which provided five. The length of the course, in years, appeared to have 
no effect on the weekly allocation of periods. Time allocations for main- 
school Greek showed rather greater variation — from five periods a week 
for three years to two periods a week for two — but the average 
allocations in each year were almost identical with those for Latin. Other 
classical courses most commonly had the same time allowance as Latin 
(four or five periods per week) if they led to a public examination at the 
end of year 5, but only one or two periods if they did not. Except in the 
one school which offered a two-year Greek course on two periods a week, 
time allowances for all classical subjects before O-level were at least 
adequate and often generous. 

All the A-level Latin courses and all but two of the A-level Greek courses 
had time allowances of six, seven or eight periods a week in each year, 
seven being the average; in the 2 exceptions, schools had made provision 
for single pupils to study Greek either on a reduced allocation of four 
periods or in lessons outside the timetable. Ancient history and classical 
civilisation courses were marginally less well treated: time allocations 
ranged from four to eight periods and the average was six. 3 schools 
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achieved economies by combining lower and upper sixth Latin groups for 
one or two of the lessons; 3 schools combined the Greek groups for up to 
four of their periods; and 2 schools taught ancient history to combined 
groups for all or most of their time, provision for sixth- 
form O-level and non-examination courses varied considerably, and 
students occasionally joined fourth or fifth year classes. Overall, the 
allocation of time for sixth-form work in classics was generous. 



Numbers and group size 

In the schools and year-groups in which Latin was a compulsory subject 
(see page 4) the sizes of teaching groups ranged from 11 to 32; most 
groups had between 22 and 27 pupils, but one school taught 210 pupils 
in classes of 30, whilst another taught just over a hundred in classes of 
17. Schools which made Latin alternative to other subjects from the 
moment of its introduction usually had between one third and one half of 
the year group taking Latin at this stage, and in classes of between 15 
and 28 pupils; the only exception was the school which delayed the start 
of its Latin course until year 4 and then ran a Latin set for two pupils 
only. Courses which began by being compulsory and later became 
optional often suffered a severe reduction in numbers at this point: in 6 
of these 14 schools, the year 4 Latin numbers accounted for under a 
quarter of the year group, and in only 4 of them were more than a third 
of the pupils still taking the subject at this stage. The incomplete nature 
of the courses taken by pupils who gave up the subject at the end of year 
3 gives some cause for concern: see page 5. More than half of the A-level 
Latin groups consisted of one, two or three students, but there were 4 
schools in which at least one of the years had ten or more A-level 
students and numbers as high as this were normally organised into two 
teaching groups. 

Numbers beginning Greek in year 3 ranged from two to 11, and it 
appeared to be unusual for pupils who had started the subject to abandon 
it before the O-level stage. The 19 schools which offered Greek below the 
sixth form were prepared to teach it to very small groups. Only 14 of the 
49 teaching groups contained more than six pupils and 22 groups con- 
sisted of only one, two or three. Sixth-form numbers followed a similar 
pattern, with two-thirds of the teaching-groups consisting of either one or 
two students, though one school had eight students in year 6, 1 1 in year 
7, and six in year 8. Increasing financial pressures, or the advent of a less 
sympathetic head, could easily make Greek vulnerable in many of the 
schools in which it has survived so far. 
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In the 4 schools in which a classical civilisation or literature in translation 
option was available in years 4 and 5 , numbers ranged from 14 to 26 , 
with an average group-size of 19. Significantly, 3 of these 4 schools also 
had large numbers of sixth-form students (between 11 and 17 a year) 
taking A-level courses in ancient history or classical civilisation, in the 
remaining schools the average group size for such A-level courses was 
between four and five. 
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3 Curricular planning 

HMI looked for evidence of curricular planning in their discussions with 
the head and head of department, in whatever written statements about 
their subjects the departments had produced, and in the organisation and 
presentation of the lessons seen. It must be said that the conscious 
activity which such a heading implies was by no means always in evi- 
dence. Less than half the schools had any kind of written statement at all 
(whether syllabus or scheme of work) referring to classics. A few of those 
which did exist were clearly obsolete and had not been revised to take 
account of developments within the past decade. Others merely listed 
topics or books to be covered and/or resources available, and the majority 
were geared almost exclusively to the prescriptions of examination 
syllabuses. Scarcely any statements gave suggestions for teaching method 
and only one mentioned the names of its classics courses. When asked 
about a syllabus, some heads of department were clearly not convinced of 
the need for such a written statement. 

It largely follows from this that it was often difficult to derive, except by 
inference, any clear picture of the school’s or department’s view of the 
place or purposes of classics in the curriculum. Where a positive view 
was expressed by heads of department, the predominant emphasis was on 
aspects of language acquisition — notably the induction into grammatical 
structures, the peculiarities of an inflected language and so on: some saw 
their function partly at least as that of a ‘service industry’ for other 
departments. A small minority put forward the conviction that classics 
had a broader educational value, in offering an ‘all-round education in 
literature, civilisation and language’. 

HMI looked especially for signs that the classics teachers had taken an 
interest in recent thinking about the curriculum and the proposals for 
examination reform especially at 16 plus. Of these two areas, rather more 
knowledge was evinced about the latter, but even here only a small 
handful of schools was well-informed. No classics department showed any 
sign of awareness of the curriculum documents recently published, 
including the statement about classics in the publication Curriculum 
11-16. One head was aware of thinking about the 11-16 curriculum, but 
it did not appear that this had been communicated to subject 
departments. 

In general, the heads of the schools visited offered rather clearer reasons 
for including classics in the curriculum than did their heads of 
department. One head regarded classics as ‘culturally valuable and a 
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discipline in its own right’; another spoke warmly of its ‘combination of 
humanity and academic rigour 5 ; it was, in the words of one., ‘the sine qua 
non of a good school 5 . There were only a few signs that the provision of 
classics in these schools was coming under any kind of threat. One head 
regarded himself as ‘neutral 5 ; another was plainly hostile. While Latin 
was said to be ‘popular with parents’ in one school, another head spoke 
of experiencing some pressure against the subject on the part of parents. 
Occasionally a curricular review was likely to affect the position of 
classics — for example, the place of Latin as a first year subject or 
compulsory element in the lower school curriculum, or the continuation 
of Greek where small numbers were in existence. But the generally 
favourable attitude of heads towards the subject must in some measure 
reflect the prominence amongst the schools visited of those whose classics 
department is numerically strong and well established. 

Questions about whether a pupil should begin Greek, or continue with 
Latin, raise matters of guidance, and to varying extents classics 
departments were seen to be involved in the processes which the schools 
had devised. There was some evidence that heads of departments felt 
under pressure not to be seen to be trying to proselytise; one said that ‘he 
was not prepared to tout for custom, but felt that he might be losing out 
to the more aggressive marketing methods of the head of modern 
languages 5 . Others were more unabashed in their recruiting tec hni ques 
The structure for guiding pupils 5 choices, often with meetings with 
parents as its focal point, sometimes involved the classics department only 
marginally if at all, and was seen essentially as a function of tutors, house 
staff or careers department. One head of classics was critical of the 
careers department for what was regarded as inappropriate advice about 
the limitation on career prospects which the choice of classical subjects 
would impose. It must, however, be said that the classics teachers 
themselves were sometimes not as well informed as they might be about 
the careers prospects of students embarking on classics courses. 

In only a very few of the schools were there regular departmental 
meetings. Usually, the pattern was one of informal consultation, at 
intervals of varying regularity, which could easily be arranged where the 
classics department consisted of two or three teachers. Such a process was 
felt by the teachers concerned to be entirely adequate to their needs. In 
three schools a weekly slot was regularly available for departmental 
discussion, although this was not always used. The effectiveness of 
professional contact among the classics teachers in the schools visited was 
very variable; one school in which ten teachers taught classics for at least 
part of the time had only very occasional meetings for the whole 
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department, and although a nucleus of more committed teachers met 
informally and regularly there were certainly some teachers in this school, 
as in others, whose method of proceeding was individualistic to the point 
of damaging continuity within the overall approach. 

Awareness of the importance of continuity was evident in many of the 
schools, however. This was sometimes provided by a deliberate attempt to 
keep a single teacher attached to a particular teaching group for two years 
or more. Often, the structure of the language course was seen to provide 
adequate continuity in itself. One school believed that it could improve 
its performance in this respect by adding an explicit ‘superstructure’ to 
that provided by the Cambridge Latin Course which resulted from the 
Schools Council Schools Classics Project (SCP). Where a school used 
more than one course for Latin, and especially where pupils came, 
together to form a group after experiencing different courses, continuity 
could be problematic and problems had not always been fully resolved. In 
many of the schools a number of pupils ended their study of Latin after 
two or perhaps three years. It was clear that little consideration had been 
given in most of these instances to the question of surrender value. 

HMI encountered a few instances of close liaison with other schools. 

Some departments mentioned that they had participated in meetings 
about classics issues together with contributory preparatory schools, but 
there was little enthusiasm about these meetings, which were seen in 
some instances largely to be a public relations exercise. Where a group, of 
independent schools such as the Rugby, Eton and Trinity groups was in 
existence, teachers valued the contact which the meetings of 
representatives from the various schools in the group could bring. In 
some cases links even between the main school and its junior department 
were very poor. A tendency towards isolation was pronounced in manj 
schools, although one school was developing useful contacts with state 
schools within the same region. 
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4 The staff' of classics departments 

Staffing levels 

The size of classics departments varied from 1 to 10, with three-quarters 
of schools falling within the range 2 to 4. In most cases classics was in 
the hands of a nominated head of department, who occasionally held in 
addition another responsibility such as head of house or senior tutor. 
Other teachers in the classics department held a variety of responsibilities 
within the schools and often taught for some time in other departments 
as well. It was fairly common for some classics to be taught by a head or 
deputy head. 



Qualifications and pre-service training 

All teachers of classics for whom information was available were 
graduates. Of these, 85 per cent had a degree in classics or, more rarely, 
Latin as a single honours subject or Latin and a modern language. The 
majority of others had a first degree qualification in modern languages or 
history, sometimes with a subsidiary qualification in Latin. Where the 
university was quoted — and in many cases it was not — it was usually 
Cambridge (22 teachers) or Oxford (16 teachers). Some schools apparently 
never appointed staff from universities other than Oxford and Cambridge: 
on the other hand, one school with nine classics teachers had only one 
Oxbridge graduate. There was a small number with higher degrees and a 
few had taken an additional first degree in a subject other than classics. It 
is impossible to give precise figures of the number of teachers who had 
received initial teacher training; of those for whom information was sup- 
plied 30 were trained and 13 untrained. 



Teaching experience 

Within a range of teaching experience from a few months to 35 years, the 
profile for individual schools varied considerably. In one school where 
there were 10 classics teachers, 6 had taught for more than 15 years and 
only 2 for less than 9; in another with 8 teachers, all had more than 10 
years teaching experience in total and also more than 10 within the 
school. 17 out of the 57 teachers for whom figures were quoted had 
taught for less than 10 years and 15 for more than 25. A lack of mobility 
among teachers was characteristic of some schools. Where information 
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about other teaching experience was available, this suggested that most 
teachers had confined their teaching to independent schools. 



Deployment 

In most schools care had been taken to ensure that staff were deployed 
equitably throughout the school and in such a way that individual 
teachers shared experience of the different courses available. Pressure 
points might occur where lower school teaching had to be allocated to 
non-specialist teachers or those less competent or experienced simply 
because of the amount of sixth form teaching which the principal 
specialists had to undertake. There were some instances of the existence 
of clear lines of demarcation to permit the pursuance by individual 
teachers of particular interests. This could on occasions lead to a position 
where a head of department was less than fully informed about a par- 
ticular aspect of the department’s work. Such a position occurred 
especially where an enthusiast other than the head of department had 
been responsible for introducing courses in classical studies. In a few 
schools it was evident that the assignment of staff to classical studies 
courses reflected the low status of these courses within the schools, and 
in one case a succession of teachers was given the responsibility for 
classical studies teaching, in such a way that continuity suffered and 
specialist expertise was not available. 



In-service training and professional development 

In informal discussions with teachers, HMI attempted to gain some idea 
of the extent to which they had participated in in-service provision in 
recent years, and the need for further in-service training as they them- 
selves or HMI perceived this. The courses which teachers mentioned 
most often were those connected with the Cambridge Latin Course and 
those provided by the DES, especially HMI short courses or DES/regional 
courses. At least one teacher (more often than not the head of 
department) in about one-third of the schools had had some kind of in- 
service training in the last decade. It follows from this that the majority 
had attended no in-service training at least in recent years, and of these 
teachers a high proportion had no other real contact with other classics 
teachers outside the school. The most common link attested was member- 
ship of the Joint Association of Classics Teachers (JACT). In two-thirds 
of the schools at least the head of department belonged to JACT and in 
some instances used this membership to disseminate information to other 
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members of the department. (The major function provided by JACT for 
ordinary members is its termly bulletin of information about courses, 
publications and other events in the classical world.) For personal contact 
with other teachers, the main sources available are local associations of 
classical teachers or branches of the Classical Association. Some teachers 
gained some professional stimulus from contact with the university world 
or meetings with other groups of independent schools. Where teachers 
themselves identified needs for in-service provision, these were concerned 
almost exclusively with scholarship — the fact that a recent DES short 
course on current trends in classical scholarship recruited almost 
exclusively from the independent sector tends to confirm this as the 
major preoccupation of such teachers. While applauding the interest 
displayed in this element of professional development, HMI saw in many 
cases a need for some kind of development to take account of issues 
relating to organisation and curriculum (especially for heads of depart- 
ment) and more generally to aspects of teaching methodology, and to 
course content other than the purely linguistic and literary elements. 
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5 Accommodation 

Roughly a quarter of the departments visited had no base assigned for 
classics. In all of these cases teaching took place, therefore, in classrooms 
which were either used for general purposes or served predominantly as 
the bases for other subjects — they invariably housed no resources which 
specifically related to classics, beyond those which the teacher might 
make available for a particular lesson. Where there was no base, there 
was evidence on occasion that work was suffering especially from an 
absence of visual reference-points, as in one school where the lack of a 
base clearly hampered the development of a range of teaching methods 
and the drab surroundings could not enhance the quality of work. 

Where specialist accommodation was available, the extent of this ranged 
from the provision of one small room (in one case this was barely big 
enough for the teacher and two students and was vestigially heated) to a 
‘suite’ of rooms devoted exclusively or principally to classics teaching 
(five instances) or a number of rooms, situated perhaps in different parts 
of the school, which were assigned as individual bases to the classics 
teachers and were therefore used largely for classics teaching. 

Some examples of good accommodation well used were reported. In one 
school a classical atmosphere was created in the classics room; here the 
displayed materials included notices about various classical activities both 
within the school and outside, posters, pictures and newspaper cuttings. 
Some kind of classical ethos was also preserved in those few classrooms 
where pupils’ work was displayed, occasionally with considerable imagin- 
ation. These included one classroom which housed models of part of 
Hadrian’s Wall, the mask of Agamemnon and a Roman bireme. However, 
the potential enrichment of learning which specialist rooms could offer 
was too often under-exploited. In only four schools was pupils’ work 
displayed; considerably more had some commercial display, such as maps, 
posters or postcards; but these had sometimes been in position unchanged 
for too long: the two posters in one school were somewhat faded and 
apologetic. By contrast a superb and unique collection of classical art 
(especially Greek vases) was found in another school; most of this was 
well displayed in the school’s art gallery, well away from normal teaching 
spaces, but other exhibits which would have been the envy of almost all 
schools in the country were locked away and were never, it seemed, to be 
seen by pupils. 

Blackout facilities were present in a small minority only of classrooms, 
and were seen to be used in far fewer; exceptional was the second year 
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class in which the slides designed to accompany the Latin course were 
effectively shown and discussed with a minimum of fuss and bother. 

Strong facilities were adequate in the majority of schools, and mostly 
stock was accommodated quite conveniently for work. Some classrooms 
contained the entire classics book-stock, but at a cost to comfort, 
spaciousness and orderliness; for example, one head of department’s 
teaching room contained all the classics stock and equipment in chaotic 
confusion. This last instance perhaps epitomises a certain insensitivity to 
the possibility of enlivening and enriching pupils’ work by means of an 
attractive and informative environment, which characterised too many 
cheerless classrooms encountered. 
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6 Equipment and resources 

Course books and texts 

Almost all schools had good supplies of course and text books, and only 
one was considered less than satisfactory in this respect. The condition of 
these books was usually at least satisfactory, and often good; however, a 
few departments had retained, and were relying heavily on, too many out- 
dated texts or editions. A range of courses was in operation both for 
Latin and Greek. The most frequently encountered of the Latin courses, 
used in nine of the schools, was that produced, with funding from the 
Schools Council and the Nuffield Foundation, by the Schools Classics 
Project (SCP). In most instances the course followed seemed appropriate 
for the abilities and needs of the particular pupils, but in two schools a 
course was being followed which was less than wholly suitable. Many 
schools used a range of different books to supplement basic course- 
material, and a range of readers, unseen and prose composition books and 
grammars was encountered both for Latin and Greek, especially for use 
in the sixth form. No serious shortages were evident in these categories. 

A certain amount of sharing of texts was taking place between schools 
situated close to each other, and a few schools attested that the text book 
pool organised by JACT had proved useful. 



School libraries 

Library provision was good in a quarter of the schools and satisfactory in 
a further third. In several cases the stock was not effectively organised 
and contained many dated and unused volumes. In some schools the basic 
provision was sound and the quantity of volumes good, but no proper 
account had been taken of the products of recent scholarship. 



Other resources 

Virtually all schools were less well supplied with materials other than 
books, including aural and visual aids. In a quarter of the schools, depart- 
ments evidently relied entirely on books, and no other resources were 
used or, in most cases, considered; a small number, however, had 
excellent supplies, especially of slides. Most departments either possessed 
or had easy access to projectors, though in one case the need to book the 
TV room for showing slides was said by the head of department to be a 
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major deterrent to their use. Hand-held viewers and cassette recorders 
were only rarely available, and the need to carry around and set up larger 
items of equipment was apparently reducing the use of aural and visual 
aids in some schools. 

A variety of home-produced materials was in evidence. This included 
such items as duplicated word lists, articles on classical subjects, copies of 
diagrams and maps; one school in particular had devised an excellent set 
of supplementary materials to accompany the SCP course. In another 
school, the home-produced materials were exceptionally well produced, 
used principally for assessment, briefing for educational visits and revision 
and leading to imaginative use within the classroom. Not all departments 
took full advantage of what was available to them within the school: for 
example more use could be made of their reprographic resources in many 
schools. Some departments, (though a minority) supplemented the 
school’s own resources by using university libraries, local teachers’ 
centres, material from the Open University, and local museum services. It 
was clear also that many teachers, with characteristic and traditional 
generosity, regularly make their own books available to their students. 

Many departments had taken pupils to museums, Hadrian’s Wall (very 
commonly) and Greek plays at, for example, Bradfield and Cambridge, 
and had organised visits to Greece and Italy. Participation in competitions 
such as the verse speaking contests held by local branches of the Classical 
Association was frequently reported, and some departments also spoke of 
a classical society for their own pupils, occasionally held in conjunction 
with a neighbouring school. Such classical societies regularly invited 
outside lecturers, often from the universities. There were, however, a few 
schools where no such use of facilities outside the school had been made 
for a number of years. 



Financial arrangements 

Capitation allowances varied within a range quoted from £120 to £690 
per annum (to include an allocation for library provision in the latter 
instance). In many schools no fixed sum could be quoted. This might be 
because, as in at least one instance, the school related capitation to the 
numbers of pupils taught by a department, using a scale of 90p per 
student below the sixth form and £1.75 for students in the sixth form. 
More commonly, schools reported that the procedure was for a depart- 
ment to make its requests which, in general, were met to its satisfaction. 
The practice found in some schools whereby pupils bought their own 
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basic texts, which they could sometimes resell to the school after using 
them, meant that it was possible for a department to channel its resources 
into the provision of supplementary material. There was scarcely any 
evidence that a department’s work was constrained by financial difficulties 
over the provision of resources. 



Teaching approaches and the use of resources 

The frequent contrast between the good, or even lavish, supply of books 
and the much poorer provision of other resources was attributable not to 
a lack of finance but to ignorance of what was available, or, not 
uncommonly, reluctance to deviate in teaching styles from the familiar 
use of the text book. Even the blackboard and overhead projector were 
insufficiently used: many teachers seemed unaware of the importance of 
the visual element in learning, and of the visual appeal of so much of the 
classical legacy. Even those language courses which had specifically been 
designed to encourage and incorporate the use of slides and tapes were 
normally being taught in a way which relied very largely only on printed 
material. In some departments the willingness of teachers to produce 
word lists, duplicated translations and notes for revision purposes and 
other aids to learning of this kind was in sharp contrast to their failure to 
make available to their pupils non-verbal resources which could have done 
much to vary and enhance learning. However, where a school had 
adopted courses in classical studies, a wider range of resources was 
invariably in existence and use. 
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7 Standards of work 



The observation of activities as they took place within the classroom, 
amplified as necessary by discussion with members of school staffs, was 
the basis for judgements and impressions of the character and standards 
of the work in the schools. During the survey 181 lessons were visited: 
69 per cent of them were concerned with the study of Latin (22 per cent 
at sixth form level), 19 per cent with Greek and 12 per cent with other 
kinds of classical course (ie classical studies, classical civilisation, ancient 
history). These figures reflect the analysis, in section 2 above, of the 
incidence of the different types of classical course in the curricula of the 
schools visited, and in particular support the conclusion there stated that 
little attention has been given to the case for including classical 
civilisation dissociated from the study of a classical language, in the main 
school curriculum as a subject in its own right, despite the many 
opportunities afforded in recent years by the examination boards. 



Latin 

The early years (1-3) 

The past quarter century has seen the widespread development and 
adoption of Latin heading courses’, whose prime aim is to promote 
fluency in the reading and comprehension of written Latin, making the 
acquisition of vocabulary, accidence and syntax subordinate to this 
purpose. The evidence of this survey suggests that while these newer 
approaches certainly have their advocates in the independent schools 
(some of whom have taken a prominent part in developmental work) there 
is nevertheless caution in some schools, which seem to ‘hedge their bets’ 
by using traditional materials alongside the newer courses or even using 
the new materials in traditional ways which they were not designed to 
support. Indeed in one school the large classics staff appears to be so 
divided in its loyalties to traditional and modem courses that individual 
teachers use whichever type of course they favour, with a consequent lack 
of continuity for pupils as they move up the school. 

Almost all of the lessons visited consisted wholly or mainly of some sort 
of oral activity, upon which the main thrust of early teaching in Latin 
clearly depends. Easily the most common form of this activity was the 
oral tr anslation of a passage of Latin into English, and its frequency 
reflects the heavy emphasis nowadays given to ‘reading comprehension’ of 
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Latin at an appropriate level of difficulty. There is much good reading 
material in Latin now available to younger learners; good, that is, by 
reason of the authenticity and style of the Latin used and good also by 
virtue of the interest contained in the subject matter. This latter feature 
seems, on the evidence of the survey, to hold particular appeal for pupils 
at this stage, as for example in one school where the pupils knew the 
historical/mythological background very well, and they were very ready to 
discuss subject-matter. It is clear that importance is attached to the 
standards of English used in translation, and that critical attention and 
care are being exercised in choice of words and phrases; one group indeed 
was observed to be interesting itself in the semantic difference between 
‘translation’ and ‘interpretation’. 

The interest in a developing story-line, if successfully sustained, is a 
valuable aid to translation, often providing a path through unfamiliar 
vocabulary and enabling the novice pupil to spot syntactical or 
grammatical relationships which otherwise could elude him. What is of 
crucial importance here appears to be the pace of the lesson. Where this 
was reported as brisk and sustained, interest was heightened, translation 
gained in fluency and pupils were often stimulated into enquiry and 
discussion. A class was observed, for example, in which the pupils 
showed great interest in the subject matter and were anxious to know 
what Charon did with the fee received and whether he had any job 
satisfaction! There can be a rising spiral of achievement when knowledge 
of language and insight into subject matter are each accorded their due 
importance. In another class in which pupils began by drawing from 
memory a Roman fort as learned for homework and the teacher then 
introduced a discussion of life in the ‘contubernia’ by comparing it to life 
in a school boarding house, translation from the text book was competent 
and indicated a good knowledge of Latin. 

In several lessons factors were observed which slowed the pace of the 
work. In one, for example, the passage took the whole 40 minutes to 
work through; very little attention was paid to the narrative, and a 
sentence by sentence approach was maintained throughout; more pace and 
urgency would have been beneficial. In another the pace of work was no 
more than moderate, and often more ground could have been covered if 
the flow of the story line had not been interrupted by excessive inter- 
vention by the teacher. In other classes progress was slowed by insecurity 
of the linguistic foundations. On occasions a class was seen to need some 
brief consolidation of grammatical and structural features. In a boys’ 
school the level of accuracy and understanding was reasonable, though 
hampered by confusions and uncertainties concerning points of grammar 
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snd, vocabulary. Other instances were found, where the set had. difficulties 
with some of the denser Latin syntax and pupils found the stories 
tedious, and where great difficulty in recognising the difference between 
indicative and subjunctive was apparent. 

When the School Classics Project Course was first launched many 
teachers were disconcerted by its much less formalised approach to the 
acquisition of accidence, syntax and vocabulary. The survey showed that 
the problems of introducing these elements into reading courses are still 
very much with us today — indeed they are possibly more widespread 
than ever, since many schools have adopted the alternatives which exist in 
every GCE board’s O-level syllabus to the examining of ‘composition’ in 
Latin. With some teachers the linguistic aspects clearly predominate over 
the content of reading matter. For example a class was observed in which 
the focus was entirely linguistic, with systematic knowledge and grasp of 
grammatical features predominant, what was entirely lacking was any 
sense that what the Greeks and Romans thought and wrote was of 
anything like the same importance as how they said it. In another class 
neither the teaching seen nor the work in pupils’ books gave evidence of 
much attention to classical background or of the desire to shift away from 
a heavily analytical approach. One class, in which uncertanties over 
grammar and vocabulary were noted, had no procedure for noting or 
acquiring vocabulary items. Certain schools offered a positive solution, 
such as a selection of vocabulary for memorisation, or a selection of 
grammar and vocabulary of which all pupils had a copy. But it is 
reassuring to find that some teachers (and some pupils) appear to have no 
problem in integrating grammar and syntax study into a substantial 
reading programme. Pupils in several classes had a firm grasp of the 
linguistic aspects, though they were asked grammatical questions only 
intermittently, and their translations were sound. 

!n the light of the heavy preponderance of oral translation in the lessons 
observed it is perhaps surprising to note that some pupils never hear the 
sound of the words that confront them read as a continuous passage, or 
even sentence by sentence or phrase by phrase. The benefit of an express- 
ive and intelligent reading will often give a pupil his first insight into the 
grouping of words and phrases and perhaps even into the syntatical 
relationships within a sentence, as well as his first inkling of what a 
passage is about. Some schools make good use of this valuable aid, but 
inaccuracies of pronunciation, even on the part of the teacher, are 
sometimes found even where Latin is habitually read aloud. 

The dramatization of a story told in Latin can test the extent to which 
the Latin has been understood, as well as promoting opportunities for 
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speaking, or reading, Latin. A few examples of drama were seen during 
the course of the survey, but results on the whole were not encouraging. 
The conditions of many classrooms do not readily accommodate 
themselves to dramatic presentation, actors with books in hand tend to be 
largely static and non-participants quickly become disaffected. In one 
instance drama and translation proved uneasy partners, but in at least one 
other the experience was an enjoyable variant from oral translation. 

For testing comprehension, oral translation is by no means the only 
technique available, though most schools use it heavily and some schools 
exclusively. Amongst other techniques found in use during the survey 
were question and answer (often in Latin), written summaries of the text 
(two of these were ‘very accurate’) and group or class discussion. All 
these are well worth consideration as variants for oral translation. 

Written translation of a continuous passage of Latin does not appear to 
be common at this stage; most of the written work seen in these age- 
groups seems to be the translation of separate sentences from English into 
Latin or, less often, vice versa. Almost always this seems to be a form of 
exercise designed to consolidate knowledge of grammar and syntax, 
providing more examples of the linguistic forms and structures in 
operation than can be culled from the translation material. Often such 
sentences are devised ‘ad hoc 5 by the teacher, but sometimes a traditional 
type of course book is used for this purpose alongside the chosen reading 
material. 



Fourth and fifth years 

In this category the number of lessons observed was 31, covering 19 of 
the 28 schools. 13 of the lessons were in the fifth year and 18 in the 
fourth, though a few of the fourth year groups were ‘accelerated 5 and 
were in their O-level year. A certain amount of what was written on 
pages 20 to 23 about the early years applies also in this age range, but 
there are some modifications of degree and some important changes. 
Written work now features more prominently, and the work seen in years 
4 and 5 included the handing back of a prose, written unseen translation, 
revision tests, and essays in connection with the study of literature. In 
many of these activities one can discern the approach of external 
examinations and recognition of the need to acquaint pupils with the 
techniques for succeeding in them. Sometimes the concentration on 
technique is unduly close and excludes wider educational opportunities. 

In one of the schools, for example, pupils were not encouraged to discuss 
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anything, and the boy who asked about ‘pugnatum est’ was simply told 
‘it’s an idiom’. 

As in the early years, however, the work seen at this stage consisted pre- 
dominantly of oral translation, either ‘unseen 5 or ‘prepared 5 , or the 
discussion of matters arising out of the texts (the alternatives to English/ 
Latin work in O-level appear to have given much encouragement here). 
Again, in literature work the requirements of the examination have a 
heavy influence upon the character of the activities found in the 
classroom. ‘Unseen translation 5 suddenly acquires a separate existence as a 
specialist technique in its own right and becomes the subject of much £ ad 
hoc 5 attention, with the study of short passages isolated from any context. 
For some of the lessons observed at this stage ‘the genuine article 5 had 
been culled from old examination papers and used for practice. As an 
occasional expedient this no doubt is justifiable; much depends on the 
extent to which the tail becomes long and strong enough to wag the dog. 

Even within the category of prepared translation of set authors, con- 
centration upon the needs of the examination sometimes seems to contract 
both the scope of the work and the pupils’ sense of involvement in it. 

One lesson observed consisted largely of teacher’s monologue of 
translation and linguistic and literary explanation; pupils concentrated 
remarkably well, but apparently without much enthusiasm, and much of 
the teaching appeared to be ‘spoon-feeding 5 , albeit expert. A fifth year 
lesson in another school illustrates well the process of ‘spoon-feeding 5 : 
transation was required, unprepared, round the class, and the teacher con- 
inually prompted the pupils, who seemed extremely hesitant; he 
occasionally asked literary questions without eliciting a great deal of 
reaction or enthusiasm and at the end of the session dictated a translation 
which the pupils copied. 

In two instances rections to the pressure of school life at this stage went 
beyond a passive withdrawal of interest and enthusiasm. One small group 
of fifth year boys, described as ‘a weak set 5 , clearly felt ‘written off. In a 
fourth year group the relationship was either too familiar or strictly too 
abrasive on both sides. If in general there appeared to be less certainty 
and less enjoyment in the work at this stage, there was nevertheless a 
number of classes from which a measure of reassurance could be derived. 
Demanding questions were put to one class both on linguistic issues and 
in relation to the argument of the passage, and used as prompts for dis- 
cussion involving a substantial proportion of the pupils. In another there 
was excellent reading aloud by the teacher, then good oral translation/ 
discussion with class fully participating despite some very demanding 
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questions. In another class a prose was returned which the majority had 
done very competently; mistakes were corrected by careful questioning, 
and the response was excellent. 

As already stated, in one girls’ school pupils can start Latin in year 4 and 
proceed to O or A-level as appropriate. The linguistic grasp of these 
small groups of highly motivated pupils was impressive, and recent 
results at both O and A-level had been very creditable. It was however 
noted in this school that the limitations of the two year course were 
evident in the ‘spoon-feeding’ found necessary in the set book work at O- 
level, the shortage of time for discussion of points arising in the reading, 
and the gaps in the sixth-formers’ experience of Latin prose and syntax. 

Latin in the sixth form 

Oral activities connected with the reading of texts or with unseen 
translation were even more predominant at this stage than with younger 
pupils. 

Only three lessons, all with lower sixths, were devoted to work on Latin 
grammar and syntax isolated from any context of textual work, and in 
two of these there was a common purpose of strengthening the students’ 
hold on basic grammar after earlier use of the Cambridge Latin Course. 
However there were many lessons in which the discussion of points of 
grammatical and syntactical interest and importance occurred very fre- 
quently. Sometimes, particularly at lower sixth level, difficulties were 
encountered; for example, the translation of a passage of Nepos was 
competently undertaken but with considerable grammatical hesitancy on 
the part of two out of three pupils, and in the reading of a Pliny letter 
vocabulary and syntax difficulties restricted discussion to surface meaning. 
Occasionally similar difficulties were seen to persist into the second year, 
where some linguistic insecurity marred the translation of a passage from 
the Aeneid. 

The pupil entering the lower sixth form is often confronted by a much 
higher threshold of intellectual maturity and a number of lessons 
provided evidence of the nature of the adjustment which is entailed. For 
example in one lesson the standard of oral translation (of a Horace ode) 
was high, but there was little attention to points of style. Another lower 
sixth group coped well with the basic translation of Ovid, but there was 
no exploration of stylistic qualities or alternative translations. In reading 
Catullus a further class produced careful painstaking translation; the boys 
were well prepared but not quite in tune with the poetic language and 
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mood of the poems, tending to literalism. A different symptom of the 
same problem was manifested by a lower sixth group who showed 
hesitation in contributing to discussion, as if this were a recent experience 
only. A rather different aspect of the problem of levels’, of attainment as 
well as of maturity, was encountered in one of the combined groups, 
where the older of the two pupils was enjoying greatly reading Cicero’s 
Pro Murena , whereas his younger colleague, though conscientious and 
thorough, was clearly worried and puzzled. 

At the sixth form stage the reading aloud of Latin appears to be a much 
better established practice than at earlier stages. Though a few occasions 
are noted where no such reading took place, there are a number of 
instances where the text was read aloud accurately and effectively by both 
teacher and pupils. 

Though two of the lessons observed at sixth form level in one school 
were very unsatisfactory on the score of both their input and their 
output, the impression gained of the standards of work at this stage was 
in general a favourable one. There is obviously a great deal of thorough 
and conscientious work being put in by both pupils and their teachers, 
with here and there an exceptionally high level of both teaching skill and 
scholarship, to which pupils in their turn respond with achievement of a 
very high standard. 

It is perhaps appropriate to end this section with a brief description of 
one sixth form lesson. It gives a picture of the interaction between 
teacher and pupils which is essential if each is to give of his best, and of 
the pursuit of scholarship for its own sake — an altruistic concept of 
sixth form teaching not often experienced in a system dominated by certi- 
fication. It is quoted not because of any outstanding quality on the part 
of a particular teacher or group of pupils, but for the encouragement 
which it may give to others, not specially gifted, to attempt a teaching 
approach which may be unfamiliar. This was a voluntary session in 
which the teacher was inviting pupils to explore a passage of Virgil’s 
Aeneid from a literary standpoint. The teaching manner was cautious, 
almost diffident, and especially at first there was a similar hesitancy on 
the part of the pupils. However, as things got going confidence developed 
and some penetrating observations were made. The session gathered 
momentum and ended on quite a high note. 
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Greek 

Below the sixth form 

Sixteen lessons at this stage were observed in 14 schools. One school used 
with good effect a course of its own devising, consisting of sentences, 
translations and grammar points: less happy was the situation of two 
beginners, whose teaching time was split between two teachers, each of 
whom used a different modem course book with different sequences of 
introduction to grammar and syntax. 

As in the early years of Latin the activity most commonly encountered 
was oral translation from Greek, which occurred, wholly or in part, in 1 1 
lessons. The material used was for the most part derived from course 
books, it consisted occasionally of fabricated Greek, but more usually of 
passages adapted from Greek authors. Very little of the translation was of 
GCE O-level set books. One school offered an interesting variant on 
normal translation procedure with a group of beginners. The teachers 
read Thucydides’ description of the plague from a published translation, 
after which the girls translated the passage about the plague from their 
Greek course book. 

A few comparatively large groups were encountered, but most lessons 
presented a picture of lively, intelligent and well motivated pupils 
enjoying the benefits (rare at this stage in most schools) of almost 
individual attention and responding with interest, energy and enthusiasm 
to the challenge of a new subject. Occasionally a weakness or difficulty 
was observed; for example when pupils were surprisingly unaware of 
some standard O-level words and forms; but standards appear to be in 
most cases high and occasionally scintillating, as in one invigorating 
lesson, sparkling and delivered to a powerhouse of a class. 



Greek in the sixth form 

Twelve lessons were observed in 8 different schools. In one lesson sixth 
form beginners were using a course designed for sixth formers and older 
students; in a second, five students in their second year of Greek were 
working on material from another recent beginners’ course; and two 
lessons were on Greek prose composition. The remaining eight were 
concerned with the reading of Greek authors, of whom two were prose 
authors. 
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It is difficult to generalise about the work seen because of the variation in 
provision. The extremes are illustrated by one school with a four year 
course leading to ‘A’ level in the third year sixth, with teaching groups of 
four or five in each year and realistic time allowances and, at the other 
end of the scale, single pupils sometimes taught in the teacher’s (and 
their own) spare time, and dependent upon self-motivation to an 
unusually great extent. 

The beginners on the course designed for sixth formers and older 
students had made impressive progress during the first six months, and 
the group of five in their second year of Greek were tackling work based 
on subjunctives and optatives with earnest and generally active endeavour, 
though it was observed that the lesson was heavily linguistic in its 
emphasis, with little reference to the text. It is perhaps significant in this 
connection that elsewhere there is evidence of the insecurity of linguistic 
foundations attributable to abbreviated courses. In one school the pupil’s 
linguistic difficulties left no time for discussion; his knowledge of 
morphology and use of participles appeared insecure, and what was barely 
a three-year course to C A’ level was proving a severe struggle. Pupils in 
another school showed tenuous grasp of the Greek and were unable to 
identify tenses. Set-book work in one sixth form involved much spoon- 
feeding. 

Another school offered an example of a good sixth form teaching style. 
The standard of oral translation was high in both comprehension and 
idiom, meaning was thoroughly explored, the teacher probing and not 
dogmatic and raising at least one difficult question in the course of the 
lesson. In the same school, the sixth form course gave emphasis in year 6 
to reading other than that required for A-level, whilst in year 7 the usual 
policy was for both verse set books to be read as well as one prose set 
work. The range of literature thus read in the original was commendably 
somewhat greater than is frequently found. In fairness, however, it must 
be stated that this is a school with a well-established two-year course 
preceding the sixth form. For schools whose Greek is less carefully rooted 
an expansive programme of first-year sixth reading has to remain a 
‘desideratum’. 

Classical civilisation and ancient history 

Classical studies in years 1—5 

Two first year classical studies lessons which were seen followed a fairly 
familiar pattern of using themes from Greek mythology (in one case, the 
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labours of Hercules and in the other stories about Troy, the latter with 
some use of historical description and diagram). In the latter case some 
lively written work was emerging, though source material was in short 
supply. In the former, the style of teaching gave insufficient opportunity 
for the pupils to bring their imaginations to bear upon the material. 

The remaining five lessons were with years 3-5. The importance of 
careful planning of content, methods and resources is shown by two con- 
trasting impressions. One school, last visited in 1975 when there was a 
classical studies course only in year 3, has now extended the course to O- 
level in year 5: here the work exhibited good organisation backed by 
excellent resources, and results at O-level were very creditable. In a dif- 
ferent school, however, the teacher of a class in year 3 had been left to 
her own devices and was at a loss to formulate a manageable and 
coherent course to use for two lessons a week for one year. The other 
three classes were all from year 5. In one the project work looked careful 
and interesting, though there was rather too much use of mediocre 
secondary material. Another featured the reading of primary sources, in 
translation, followed by a discussion of somewhat uneven quality. The 
third group, preparing for a Greek literature in translation examination, 
spent a period discussing questions from a previous paper; this proved to 
be a useful exercise from which pupils gained a good deal. 



Sixth form ancient history 

Three of the lessons observed were at lower sixth level, six in the second 
year sixth and in two the two years were combined. Two of the lower 
sixth lessons covered aspects of the Peloponnesian War and one of the 
combined lessons consisted of ‘lecturettes’ on Themistocles. The other 
combined lesson was a ‘follow-up’ to a visit to Hadrian’s Wall and the 
remaining lesson was of a more general nature, a consideration of the 
sources available for ancient history and of the strengths and weaknesses 
of contemporary historians. All these lessons gave rise to discussion which 
had some value because it was well guided, but there was also evidence of 
superficiality and of the absence of that critical thinking which is of the 
essence of successful sixth form work. In one lesson there was a 
sensitively handled and vigorous discussion, with apt reference to sources 
but in another glib, confident judgements were expressed, plainly based 
on no relevant information. The lecturettes on Themistocles were 
derived, rather uncritically, from Plutarch, but the speakers were 
challenged by the teacher to explore their evidence more thoroughly and 
to compare alternative sources. The shortcomings which were noted are 
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probably symptomatic of the difficulties faced by many students in 
adapting to the levels of maturity demanded by sixth-form work. 

Four of the six lessons seen at second year sixth level were on Roman 
history, two on Greek. Discussion and oral activity were common, and 
essays were used primarily to prepare the ground for future discussion. In 
the intimacy of the smaller groups students were usually actively 
involved, and in one lesson the single pupil engaged in a good dialogue 
with his teacher and proved well able to defend his views with references 
to ancient sources as well as to modern standard works. Where 
participation was less than wholehearted it was usually in the larger 
groups — safety, presumably, being in numbers. One lesson was 
supported by relevant illustrations of art and architecture and replicas of 
coins; apart from this, although there was constant reference to ancient 
authors there was little use of evidence other than written. 



Sixth form classical civilisation 

Only two A-level lessons were seen, one with a lower sixth and one with 
an upper sixth group. The former illustrated once again the challenge 
that sixth form work presents to those in its early stages. Much of the 
lesson (on Corbulo’s eastern settlement) seemed beyond the reach at 
present of the pupils, for whom the critical reading of an authority 
(ancient or modern) was as yet a novel, even disquieting, experience. In 
the upper sixth a reading of one of Horace’s satires generated a good 
discussion of the references and of the colloquial language used, and 
pupils were given useful instructions on how to comment upon a passage. 
One classical contribution to a general studies programme was seen — a 
session on the creation myths of the ancient world, intended mainly for 
upper sixth scientists. Some copied English translations were available, 
but active participation in discussion was confined to two of the eight 
students present. 
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8 Public examinations 



Public examination results for the year 1980 and 1981 (inclu din g 
November entries) were obtained from 26 of the 28 schools; in the other 
two schools classics courses were still evolving and the first O-level 
candidates were not due to be entered until 1982 or later. Figures quoted 
below are based on the results for the two years combined \ in 26 schools; 
they are provided principally as a background against which to set any 
discussion of issues raised elsewhere in this report. 



Ordinary level 

Latin 

11 schools used the examinations of the Oxford and Cambridge Board, 
whilst the Joint Matriculation Board and the Schools Classics Project 
(SCP) each drew entries from 8; the only other boards appearing in the 
sample were London (two schools) and Oxford (one). Three of the schools 
used the examinations of more than one board in the same year (O and C 
plus SCP: 0 and C plus JMB 16-plus; London plus O and C) and one 
school switched its entry (from SCP to JMB) for the 1981 examinations. 
Of the candidates entered, 36 per cent took the SCP examination, 32 per 
cent O and C, 19 per cent JMB, 11 per cent London and 2 per cent 
Oxford. 

21 of the schools confined their Latin entries, in any one year, to a single 
examination; one of these (see page 5) now enters all its Latinists for 
‘Latin with classical studies’ (JMB) to give pupils a broader experience of 
the classical world. 5 schools split their entry either between two different 
examinations of the same board (in each case O & C General Classics as 
well as Latin) or — as mentioned above — between two different boards, 
apparently in order to give some weaker pupils a more accessible target: 
general classics, 16-plus Latin, possibly SCP, seem to be used in this 
way. No use was made of any CSE examination, and only one school 
made (limited) use of the Joint Matriculation Board/the West Yorkshire 
and Lindsay Regional Examinations Board 16-plus syllabus. 

It is not possible to determine, from the information supplied, what 
proportion of pupils took Latin in years 4/5 but were then not entered 
for a public examination in the subject. Those who were entered achieved 
results significantly above the national average, 36 per cent gaining an A 
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grade and 86 per cent grades A-C. (Corresponding figures nationally, for 
the summer 1981 examinations, were 28 per cent and 76 per cent.) In 
four schools over half the candidates gained an A; in nine schools 90 per 
cent or more of the candidates gained A-C. In only three schools did the 
number gaining A-C fall below the national average. 

Greek 

17 of the schools visited entered a total of 185 candidates in 1980 and 
1981, together accounting for over 6 per cent of the total O-level Greek 
entries for England and Wales. The Boards most commonly used were 
JMB (87 candidates from 5 schools) and O and C (66 from 7); London 
attracted 22 candidates (3 schools), Oxford 8 candidates (one school), and 
one school entered two (sixth-form) students for the new JACT Alterna- 
tive Ordinary level examination. 80 of the candidates (43 per cent) gained 
grade A and only 17 (9 of them from one school) failed to achieve A-C. 

Classical civilisation , ancient history , literature in translation 

Only six of the schools visited made any use at O-level of classical 
examinations not requiring knowledge of the Latin or Greek language. 
The two which entered candidates for Literature in translation 
examinations (London and O and C) achieved very poor results, only two 
of the 77 candidates gaining an A grade and 43 failing to achieve A-C. 
One school entered 8 candidates for the Greek history examination and 
13 for the Roman history examination of the Oxford Board; 5 gained A 
grades and 2 failed to achieve A-C. The other three schools made use of 
the Southern Universities Joint Board’s Roman civilisation paper (one 
school) or the Joint Examination in Classics Studies 16-plus examination: 
83 candidates were entered for these two examinations, gaining 33 grade 
As and only 9 below grade C. 



Advanced level 

Latin 

There were 235 entries from 24 schools, the examinations taken being 
those of O and C (104 candidates, including 18 for Latin-with-Roman 
history), London (53), JMB (44), Cambridge (23) and Oxford (11); 71 
candidates (30 per cent) gained grade A and 210 (89 per cent) grades 
A-E. The corresponding national percentages, in 1981, were 27 per cent 
and 86 per cent. 
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Greek 



Entries for Greek totalled 75 in the two years and came from 15 of the 
schools visited. Slightly more than half the candidates (40) took the O and 
C examination, the remainder being divided between JMB (18), London 
(11), Cambridge and Oxford (3 each). 36 of the candidates (48 per cent) 
achieved grade A, and only one fell below E. 

Ancient history and classical civilisation 

There were 125 entries, from 13 schools, for ancient history, and 47, 
from three schools, for classical civilisation. A clear majority of the 
ancient history candidates (85) favoured the JACT syllabus, with 23 for 
the ‘traditional 5 O and C examination and 17 for JMB; entries for 
classical civilisation were evenly divided (23/24) between the JACT 
syllabus and SUJB. Of the candidates for ancient history 21 (17 per cent) 
gained grade A and 118 (94 per cent) A-E; of the classical civilisation 
candidates only one gained an A and 37 (79 per cent) gained A-E. 
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9 Preparatory schools 

5 preparatory schools were included in the sample. Of these, one had an 
age-range of 4-13 (4-7 kindergarten), one of 7-13 and 3 of 8-13. All 
except one had some boarders. Two admitted boys only; three were 
mixed, one of these admitting girls up to the age of 1 1 only. Numbers on 
roll ranged from 99 to 394. 



Classics and school organisation 

In all the schools visited it was normal for all pupils to study Latin for at 
least one year, with dispensation given only in special cases. In two 
schools those who were seen to be making little progress in the subject 
switched to a classical studies course in the succeeding years, the time 
allocated to Latin being shared between classical studies and basic 
subjects; in one school most pupils continued Latin to Common 
Entrance; in the others only those who showed signs of succeeding were 
permitted to continue the course and there was therefore a general decline 
in numbers along the way, with no specific provision for those who 
dropped out. Time allocation varied, between and within schools, from 
four to eight periods per week. One school offered Greek in the pre- 
Common Entrance year to the most able linguists; after that year Greek 
became, as in all the other schools, an extra-curricular activity for 
volunteers. Pupils currently studying Greek were found in four of the 
five schools. In only one school did classical studies occur in its own 
right — for one period per week for pupils from their third year in the 
school. Arrangements for potential scholars were made where appropriate. 



Curricular planning 

Teaching was dominated by the requirements of the Common Entrance 
examination and of the public schools to which pupils were likely to 
proceed. No documentary evidence of curricular planning for classics was 
found in four of the schools; in the other there was an out-of-date 
statement of objectives which appeared to have no influence on what 
happened in the classroom. In all the schools, however, Latin was 
regarded as a major subject, though not a compulsory one in Common 
Entrance, and its place as a necessary part of the curriculum was taken 
for granted. Apart from its perceived examination value it was regarded as 
an important linguistic discipline, giving a training in accuracy and acting 
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as a foundation and support for other languages. Other aspects of the 
classical world were introduced more for ‘variety’ than as being worthy of 
study for their own sake, except in the one school where a weekly 
classical studies lesson was provided. Sadly, this appeared not to be 
proving a very worthwhile venture; in the lesson seen boys were 
uninterested, restless, and badly behaved. In another school pupils were 
given a folder of typed notes ‘to help them deal with the Common 
Entrance background questions’. In no school were formal departmental 
meetings held. Informal discussion was said to take place in one; in the 
others each member of staff undertook the work assigned to him, 
apparently without reference to his colleagues. Two of the schools visited 
claimed a good relationship with the public schools to which their pupils 
proceeded but this was on a personal level: there was no curricular 
discussion. In another school meetings on classics issues between 
preparatory school teachers and teachers from the public school in their 
area were mentioned as a possible opportunity for discussing continuity. 



The staff 

In all the schools visited a classics graduate was in charge of the subject, 
undertook the largest proportion of the teaching and was responsible for 
the examination and scholarship classes. Assistance was given by 
graduates in other subjects — for example, history, modern languages, 
religious studies — or by holders of the Incorporated Association of 
Preparatory Schools certificate. No teachers reported that they had 
participated in any in-service training or had made contact with other 
classics teachers, except (in two instances) by attendance at area meetings 
concerned with public/preparatory school liaison in classics. 



Accommodation 

In two schools where pupils were taught mainly in their own form rooms 
no room was specifically allocated to classics. In the others one room — 
usually the teacher’s form room — could be used as a classics base. Some 
rooms contained commercially produced display items such as posters, but 
there was no evidence of anything related to the work currently being 
undertaken. 
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Equipment and resources 

All 5 schools had sufficient course books and in all except one they were 
in good condition. Not all were appropriate to pupils’ needs, however, 
and in two of the schools the main Latin course books embodied a now 
outmoded approach to the subject. Library provision, in terms of 
quantity, ranged from satisfactory to poor; the condition of the books was 
satisfactory and in two cases good, but there the appropriateness was 
variable. In only one school was there appreciable use of other materials. 
In the rare instances where audio-visual aids were said to be available 
they were little used. 



Standards of work 

The majority of the lessons seen were narrowly concerned with language 
work: one, for example, was devoted to grammar for its own sake, 
unrelated to any perceivable purpose. In another the passage being read 
was constantly interrupted for grammatical or syntactical comment; while 
word by word translation in another school proved to be a painful process 
but not lacking in rigour. Nevertheless the response from pupils who 
were anxious to succeed was often good, and able pupils, responding to 
the demand for thoroughness and accuracy which characterises the best 
traditional teaching and which was found in all the schools, achieved high 
standards. Especially commendable were a lesson in which some 
comparison with French was made and one in which good discussion 
resulted from careful questioning by the teacher after boys had read about 
the circus. One school tried to organise visits to classical sites, but these 
were said to be difficult to arrange because of pupils’ many other 
commitments. 

The generous provision for classics led, for the ablest pupils, to high 
standards of achievement in the Common Entrance and scholarship 
examinations. No account was taken, however, of the needs of pupils 
unlikely to be successful in these examinations; in most cases they simply 
discontinued the subject when it became too difficult for them. Despite 
the success, in examination terms, of the methods currently in use, the 
evidence from this small sample of preparatory schools suggests a need to 
modify courses to meet the needs of all pupils, not just the able linguists; 
greater emphasis should be placed on classical studies aspects, particularly 
for younger and linguistically less able pupils. Higher priority should be 
given within Latin courses to the intelligent reading and comprehension 
of Latin, treating grammar as a means to this end rather than as an end 
in itself. 
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10 General conclusions 



Although the schools visited cover a' broad cross-section of different types 
of independent school, the sample has no statistical basis and is moreover 
deliberately skewed in favour of schools with a known commitment to 
classics. The strengths and weaknesses summarised in the following para- 
graphs may therefore not be typical of the independent sector generally — 
nor, of course, are they likely to be confined to it; but it is hoped never- 
theless that the findings of the survey, and the questions raised by it, will 
stimulate and inform widespread discussion of the present state of classics 
and the further development of the subject in future. 

On the evidence of the survey, there has been a perceptible, and 
desirable, move away from some of the values and methods traditionally 
associated with classical language teaching. It is true that one head of 
department saw the culmination of the school classics courses as the 
production of Latin and Greek prose composition, seeking to promote the 
virtues of care, accuracy and attention to detail and teaching towards 
these objectives with considerable skill and force. On the other hand a 
high proportion of the schools visited showed a high literary content in 
their work and, alongside an expanding acquaintance with literature, were 
seeking to develop the ability to read with care for detail and with a 
critical consideration of content. There is perhaps less evidence of the 
existence of ability to read quickly and extensively. Most of the schools 
are using at least some modern materials for teaching the languages below 
the sixth form. 

In several schools alternatives were needed to the existing Latin language 
courses for some of the pupils. The place of classics in a school’s 
curriculum should be seen in terms of what it has to offer by way of an 
educational experience to all pupils, not just to some. Classical myth, 
legend and history are part of general education. Appropriate courses in 
these aspects of classics can be made available in the early years, at the 
various levels of external examination and as an element in sixth form 
general studies. 

Within the Latin course itself, many pupils who begin the subject do not 
proceed to a public examination in it. Some abandon it because they are 
failing to make progress; others, quite capable of continuing to O-level, 
find the pressure of competing subjects irresistible. In either case, those 
responsible for main-school Latin courses need to recognise that this fall- 
out exists, and devise realistic intermediate objectives to ensure that an 
abbreviated course has maximum value. Similarly there are pupils who do 
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continue with Latin to the end of year 5, for whom the customary ‘Latin 
O-level 5 may not be the most appropriate target: this is partly a matter of 
the level of its demands., partly a question of the balance of its require- 
ments and their appropriateness for those pupils who, however able, will 
be concluding their study of the subject at this stage. 

Apart from the classical languages, ancient history seems the most firmly 
established of the other studies and seems to have given little ground in 
the sixth form so far to classical civilisation syllabuses. Where A-level 
classical civilisation courses were provided, however, the number of 
students opting for them was encouragingly high. (One of the schools in 
the survey allows its lower sixth pupils to choose between ancient history 
and classical civilisation, and the staff follow the preference of the 
majority: at the time of the visit ancient history was running in the upper 
sixth and classical civilisation in the lower.) 

At sixth form level, and in main school Greek, teaching groups were 
often very small, but time allowances were not significantly reduced, and 
only rarely were these small groups combined. There is clearly no 
shortage of classics teaching time in the schools included in this survey, 
though the development of new courses on the lines suggested on page 37 
would presumably increase the pressures. Although a pupil who is taught 
on his own or in a group of two or three enjoys the benefits of individual 
attention, he may himself need to supply a degree of motivation which in 
other circumstances he might be deriving from his peers. This is a 
common problem for classicists (and indeed 'for others too) and perhaps 
merits greater consideration in schools than it appears to receive. 

The provision of books and other resources does not appear to have been 
restricted by shortage of finance. Text books indeed were abundant, and 
sometimes they were over-used. On the other hand, although a few 
schools made good use of slides or other illustrative material, the visual 
aspects of the classical heritage continue to be submerged below the 
literary and linguistic; the visible remains, which nowadays are often 
directly accessible to pupils, are generally undervalued and neglected as 
subjects for study within school courses. Where specialist teaching 
accommodation is available, this makes it easier to provide a distinctively 
classical environment, to put pupils 5 work on display, and to have ready 
access to resources and equipment: but the possibilities are often not 
realised. 

There is a need in many of the schools visited to vary the lesson style, 
both to avoid monotony and to take account of differing levels of ability, 
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often within the same class. Sometimes the staff do too much for the 
pupils, and more opportunities need to be provided for the exercise of 
initiative by the pupils themselves. The perceived demands of the 
examination system dominate the teaching in many schools — especially 
in the preparatory schools and in the two years preceding O-level 
elsewhere; but there is no evidence to suggest that pupils’ examination 
prospects are any poorer in those schools which adopt a less examination- 
oriented approach. One particular aspect of the work which deserves far 
greater attention than it commonly receives is the speaking of Latin and 
Greek aloud, by teachers and pupils, with due concern for pronunciation 
and meaning. 

Teachers in the schools visited were academically well qualified but many 
displayed a lack of recent in-service education and training and a number 
had little professional contact or discussion with other classicists outside 
— or sometimes even inside — their own schools. Coupled with this was 
the need in many departments for a more coherent view of the place of 
classics in the school’s curriculum, made explicit through a carefully 
considered written statement of the department’s educational aims and the 
objectives of its courses, together with suggested teaching approaches and 
a compendium of the resources of all kinds that it could bring to bear 
upon its tasks. 
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Appendix The schools visited 





Sex 


Age range 


NOR* 


Sixth 


Boarders 


Staff 

(fte) 


PTR 


1 


M 


11-18 


709 


201 





48 


14.8 


2 


B(+Gj 6 )** 


ll-18( + 8 -ll) 


478 


135 


283 


34.2 


14.0 


3 


B(+G, 6 ) 


11-18 


664 


244 


230 


? 


? 


4 


G 


11-18 


513 


111 


45(w) 


? 


' ? 


5 


B 


11-19 


1431 


532 


— 


c .100 


c.14.3 


6 


B 


11-19 


667 


193 


20 


? 


? 


7 


B(+G, 6 ) 


8-19 


684* 


200 


308 


45 


15.2 


8 


B 


11-19 


704 


189 


38(w) 


51.5 


13.7 


9 


G 


ll-18(+jun) 


454 


96 


— 


31.7 


14.3 


10 


G 


11-18 


731 


182 


— 


p 


? 


11 


G 


11-18 


838 


388 


702 


106 


7.9 


12 


G 


11-18 


299 


45 


299 


24.2 


12.4 


13 


B 


11-19 


1329 


465 


200 


104 


12.8 


14 


G 


11-18 


245 


69 


200 


26.4 


9.3 


15 


B 


13-18 


475 


210 


440 


46 


10.3 


16 


B(+G, 6 ) 


13-18 


587 


300 


523 


59.5 


9.9 


17 


B(+G, 6 ) 


13-19 


720 


281 


720 


70 


10.3 


18 


G 


7-18 


402* 


90 


33 


46.5 


8.6 


19 


M 


8— 18(B); 7- 18(G) 


666 * 


100 


266 


61 


10.9 


20 


. B(+G, 6 ) 


65-18 


670* 


120 


62 


50 


13.4 


21 


G 


ll-18(+jun) 


340 


55 


150 


? 


? 


22 


B(+Gj 6 ) 


13-18 


476 


145 


400 + 


c.40 


c.11.9 


23 


B 


ll~18(+jun) 


230 


48 


95 


21 


11.0 


24 


B 


11-18 


590 


114 


— 


37 


15.9 


25 


G 


11-19 


703 


225 


— 


50 


14.1 


26 


B 


4-14(18) 


93f 


-f 


_ 


? 


? 


27 


G 


11-19 


598 


209 


— 


63 


9.5 


28 


B 


10-18 


280 


16 


— 


24 


11.7 


29 


M 


8-13 


99 




90 + 


? 


? 


30 


M 


8-13 


161 




c.120 


c.17 


9.5 


31 


B 


7-13 


117 




107 


13 


9.0 


32 


M4-11; B 1 1 — 13 


4-13 


394 




53 


? 


? 


33 


B 


8-13 


158 






17 


9.3 



* NOR for these schools includes pre-1 1 pupils. 

** + G, 6 indicated that girls are admitted to the sixth form 

+ NOR is for 11-14 pupils only: the first intake had reached year IV at the time of the 
suryey. 

? Precise figures not supplied. 
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